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196 book reviews 

The Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in their 
Relation to Criminal Procedure. By Maurice Parmelee. 
The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp. viii, 410. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

In an interesting and entertaining little volume the author 
has presented a discussion based upon the view point of a 
scientific criminologist of numerous questions relating to the 
conduct of criminal cases. It is his conviction that the present 
methods of prosecution, of examining witnesses and of decid- 
ing the advisability of certain lines of testimony should be con- 
siderably changed. For example, he contends that public de- 
fenders, as well as public prosecutors, should be appointed 
and paid by the state, and that in order to avoid biased opinions 
these officials should at short intervals interchange these offices. 
By this system he claims that more equal justice, especially for 
poor defendants, could be secured, and that at the same time 
the moral and professional standards of advocates distinctly 
raised. In his discussion of rules of evidence, the author 
pleads earnestly for the more extended use of impartial and 
scientific expert witnesses and for the admission under proper 
restrictions of circumstantial evidence in many cases where it 
is now excluded. 

Although in some instances the definitions of legal terms are 
not strictly correct from a legal view-point, yet the author's 
treatment of the details of legal procedure is in the main clear 
and accurate. It is so well known that there are many defects 
in our method of criminal cases that any such thoughtful 
presentation as the present of possible improvements in the 
administration of justice will prove of great value to either 
the sociologist or the jurist who is willing to consider the 
bearing of modern psychology, penology and criminology on 
the everyday cases in the courts. 

R. D. J. 



